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The principal impetus for organized education on the part of civil authorities
arose in New England, where Calvinist ideals of religion and education prevailed. At
first the initiative in establishing schools was taken by the various towns before the
colonial legislatures added their authority to the process. As early as 1635 the town of
Boston voted to establish a grammar school to be supported by private subscription
and by income from a parcel of land set aside for this purpose by the town. Before the
end of the century some thirty New England towns had made similar provisions for
the establishment of schools; notable among those were Charlestown, Ipswich, Salem,
Dorchester. New Haven, Hartford, Cambridge, and Roxbury. The principle was soon
fairly well established in New England that the towns should not only take the
initiative in seeing that schools were established but also take at least partial responsi-
bility for supporting them. Financial support came from several sources: tuition from
those parents who could afford it; rate bills levied on families in proportion to the
number of children they sent to school and the amount of time spent there; income
from town lands, fisheries, or tolls: fines and licenses; and property taxes.
The next step in civil control of schools came when the colonial legislatures
stepped in to prod those towns which had failed to establish schools on their own
initiative. The Massachusetts Bay Colony took the lead in this process in two school
laws that had considerable influence upon other colonies. In the law of 1642, the state
assumed the authority to tell town officials that they had the power to require parents
to educate their children. The law did not establish schools, nor did it require the
towns to establish schools. It did call for compulsory instruction of children by
parents or masters. It set up the minimum essentials to be taught (reading of English,
knowledge of the capital laws, the catechism, and apprenticeship in a trade). It gave
the selectmen authority to see that the parents obeyed the law and to enforce the
ruling by fines and compulsory apprenticeship.
Apparently, however, neither the parents nor the towns responded with enough
alacrity to suit the General Court, for five years later another law was passed that went
still further in establishing the authority of the state over education. In the law of
1647, the legislature required each town of 50 families to provide an elementary
school teacher, and each town of 100 families to establish a Latin grammar school.
The law made it legally permissible for towns to levy taxes for the support of such
teachers and tried to give teeth to enforcement by levying fines upon towns that failed
to live up to the provisions of the law. If parents would not attend to the instruction
of their children, then teachers and schools must do so.
The state now asserted its right to require towns to establish schools and to
delegate to civil authorities the right to manage, supervise, and control schools. As yet
the principle of compulsory attendance at schools was not enunciated. Parents were
still free to teach their own children, to hire tutors to teach them, or to send them to
school as they wished. The state was trying to make it more likely that children would
actually receive instruction by making public instruction more easily available. In 1650
the colonial legislature of Connecticut passed a law like that of the Massachusetts law
of 1647; New Haven followed suit in 1655, Similar developments took place in Dutch
New Netherland where at least twelve towns had established their Calvinist schools by
1650.